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This report \s nicsigncd to jidp teachers and ciin iculiim developers wJk) are 
interested in applying cultural ajithtop.olpgy to values education.-' Existing 
approaches to values educjit^ion do not clearly account Tor persons a"*nd practices in 
other cultures. Consequently, we felt it . would be appropriate to consider how and 
whether information about these persoris and practices could be used. 

The values education movement is plagued with 'a number of difficulties. 
One notable probleifi is the ambiguity in the definition of values education itsdf. 
There is no one curricular theory or body of practice Vv'hich educators would 
i^gree^ constitutes what is meant by values education. On the contrary, there are a 
number of competing conceptions of values education which differ markedly in 
tjieory, goals, content, and methods.^ ^s. ' ' 

Another difficulty is that 'Values education'"* .cai'ries a remarkable load oT 
connotations. For example, a group of beginning teachers were asked what they 
thought of when tney heard ^'values education.'' The following are some of their 
responses."^ ' ^ 

*' ^ commitment to humari dignity 

equal opportunity ' ^ , . 

instilling community standards . ■ ' 

■ showing students the need for v:£lues » 
citizenship education ^ ' 
destroying stereotypes 
^ . invasion of privacy by schools 
; building a;Ticw society ' 

^ indoctrination < ^ . 

socialization » ' 
religious education " . ^ 

^ teaching about racism and sexism , ' ^ 

■ toleration 

irfetructional bias . - 

'opinionated education ' _ ] 
establishing the- line between riglu and wrong 

deter^T^ining the teacher's qualifications " <> 

norms and mores . " 

Values education apparently conjur^cs up notions ranging from social 
criticism and reform to social maintainence, from the teaching of particular values 
to the need Co avoid any values instruction, and so on./ . 

The definitional ambiguity and connotational richness of values education 
•requires that, as we discuss values education, we be as explicif as possible about 
what concept(s) we are using. Therefore, in this report, I wil< consider a variety of 
approaches tp values education. I have chosen five approaches which, although 
^ they do not exhaust the range of existing or possible concepts, are representativrf^ 
of the variety , in the field* NIore specifically, the five . I. selected were .chbi(jn 
because: (a) they represent distinctly different approaches, (b) they are currently 
in use in schools or are receiving considerable attention fronj curr;iculum develop- 
ers, and (r) they all have clearly articulated rationales. * . 

The phrase '.-siudy of other cultures** is afeo susceptible to . a variety of 
definitions. For purposes of this report, the study of other cultures refers to 
presenting anthropological facts of life of particular, relatively isolated social 
groupings* The Educational Development Corporation's unit on the Netsilik 
Eskimos or the American Universities Field Staff's unit on ''Man at Aq Kupruk*. A . 
Town in Northern Afghanistan, 'V are examples of such study. This definition 
excludes the study of larger social units sucll~i^"iKiti()ns or more generalized 



gonccpt.s of culture such as - Western Civilization, Easiern , Civilization: pre- • 
Jnduslriiil society, etc.- ^'ly observations anJ comments mav have relevance for. 
these. broader notions but, for purposes of this report", I wilfbe referring to more' 
discrete and specific cultural units, ' " . 

The plan of the report is as follows: I will Ilrsl outline the major features of 
each of the five approaches to values cdupuion^^uulTjJhow, via the medium of a 
lesson plan sketch, how thc-^tudy of other cultures could be carried out in a way 
consistent with each approach. Then I will discuss' the general uses h) which 
culture study ma,y be put in wilues education and whether its contribution is 
significant enough t to warr.Tni inclusion in each approach. Finally I will make 
some brief };_iijnimaxy-obscrvations. - - ' • ^, 

i expect that my commeiUs will stimulate discus^sidn, but, furthermore, I 
.hope that, my analyses will provide some helpful guidelines for those whoAvish 'to 
incorporate the study of other cultures into values education curriculum. ' 

• ' ■ > . ^ ' \. 'if 
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int^:grai1ng culture study into values education 

Values Clarification " 

* -4 

^ The {)rimary purpose of Values Ciarirication is tc? help students choose values 
which can serve as salisfactc^ry guides 'for their Mives.^ Proponents of Values 
Clarifioition ciami that obtaining such valijes js extremely difficult-^ in modern 
society and._ as a result, pcople'are often unclear about \yhat they believe is 
important and worthwhile. Such persons suffer from valife confusion, the 
syniptoms oP which *ire apathy, uncertainty, over-dissensic^n, n^tmess,'and so 
on. Values Clarification is; designed to oveFcome values' cpnlSsion and help 
persons become positive, purposeful, enthusiastic, and p^id7 . 

The desired- outcomes in Values ,ekirification iirj^jiot obti^^ its 
proponTfnts, until people obtain values. One has a value When a choice or belief 
meets seven criteria. In order for somethiffg to be a value, it must be: ' . - 

1. Chosen freely " " <i> * ' 

2. Chosen from alj/^rnaiives * ^ ■ ' '. 

3. Chosen afte^ careful consideration Of the consequences of each alterna- 
tive - 

4. Prized or cherished ^ , 

5. Publicly affirmed ^ - , . . ' - 

6. Acted upon * ^ ' ' - ' 
' . Acted upon regularly. ■ » i 

**Unless something sati^fiesrt// seven the criteriii. . ,we do not call it a value."* 

The chissroom procedures of Values Clarification are aimed at helping stu- 
dents obtain values. In general, teachers are urged to, establish a classroom atmo- 
sphere which is non-judgmental, nurturant, and accepting, of st^udent views, ' 
Among other thi^^g, the teacher is urge'd to (?mploy the ''clarifying response" to 
students' considerations^- The clarifying toponsc asks students to cxamipe their 
choices\ beliefs, and behaviors b^^ applying the, seven criteria,^ Some typical rc- 
sporjses drawn from the criteria' are: Where did you get that idea? Did you con- 
,si^er other"possible\choices? What would^^be the consequences of these other 
choices? Are you glad you feci that\vay? Do other people know you believe that? 
Are you willmg^ to put money behind that idea? Do >^ou do this often? By ex- 
amininglheir liyg^ fn* terms oftheseven criteria, stiidents supposedly discover what . 
they truly value... . ' . ' , • 

The Values Clarifi-cation "approach does not define a -rgle for\he study of 
other cultures. However, to somc.extent the study of olher c^Rures could be used 
to help students arrive ^t their own .value preferences/ Of the se4n criteria for a 
value, the stiidy of 9ther cultures wouldvseem mos^relevant to the consideration 
of alternitivcni. To be most consistcht with Values Clarification, frequent r(tfer- 
ence to the liyc5f of the sttidents should be made. This. could be done through 
projection (\Vhat would you choose if you were in that culture?) o>^'more explicit 
comparison (Is anything like that happening in yoiMjife and, if so,iiavv do you * 
feci about it?). . ■ , 

:ihe foflowing sketch of a lesson plan suggests, how cukurc study cbuld be 
used in a/way consistent with the Valued Clj^rifie^tion approach; " ^ 

Anthropologist Margaret Meac^^has obscrvcdand described whaf it 
means to grow into adulthood in various cultures. Among t^e Manus nf 
• New Guinea, boys some time between the ages of twelve anr^ Mxteen. 
go through the following cxp<{rie lit e;^.^ ' . v 
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• •■■ ^ . ' ■ ' c . . , ». . 

Bdt some day. a boy comes home from playing with his , ^ ' * .s" 
" companions, to be told tHat his ears will be pierced in a month. If.he is . ' . * . ^ ^ • ^ 
the first among*'his ,age mates to undergo the tiresome ceremony, he. \ » > ' 

rebels. Occasionally a father will fo^low his pattern of«induIgcncc, moro 

often he 'insists. The. wives of the* boy *^ rfto timer's brothers come in a • ' • 

y'* body to stay in the house with him. His father's family prepares a feast , ' * ^ 

of cooked" food. He himself is dress(fd ill his very- beslr-his small neck "a* " 
bristles with dogs^ teeth, ft gorgeous new laplap Jjroclaitns^ his special ■ • ' 

3tate. He sits beside hij father, very stiff and straight divided between ^ - 

V embarrassment and pride.* None of his friends come to the ceremdny, 
... . only grown people and little children. Hjs falher's'^sislcrs take him by 
^Sth^hand and lead him down the ladder to the platform. Here his 
mother's brOth'er pierces his cars' with, a sHarpcned bit of hard wood. « ' 
Bits'of soft woad aJ^inserted in the newly made hol.e, and srAU pro- , * ' 

tec tors ^of sago bark are ^placed over each ^r. Now' thqjjjDoy unc^er 

strict tabu. He cannot cuti.with a knife; he cannot' kindle a fire; he , . 
cannot bathe for five days:''Hc"must edt Only -of Jhe food which* hTs^ ^ % . * - 
mother's' brothers' wives cook for hhn. When he leaves the house, hj 
^ sits very erect and gaudy upon the canoe platform while the other boys . •* • 

punt hlm^. His tompanions are very impressed with rhis strangt^tate. • 
They*gia<Jly act as oarsmen. They take hini allithe iobacco tl^ can 
."beg. At the end of the five days, he rapy wash, and he 'is free to move * . *^ • 

qyietly about the village. The other prohibUions hold until his mother's 
relatives make a big feast for his father's relatives. Until then his ears -are ' 
in danger should he be unobser\'aht of the tib;*;;. . ' ^ . ' 



Some (questions for thc studcnl^ to discu'ss'^d/or consjdcrr^ 

1. *At one point it sa>^s the boy is J>oth embarrassed and proud. 

About what do you iliink he would be embyrrassed and abotit * 
what do you think he would be proud? Have you e^er been in 
■ situations^where you feh both embarrassed and^proud at the same • ; • 
time? Describe the situation and what y&u think made you feel 
that way? - , ..^^ - ' ^ 

■ 2. Sometinv:s Boys rebel in that situationC Have "you ever felt 
, rebellious? What was the situation? Why did- you feel rebellious^ 
/ Did you act on the basis of your fe'elin^? What happened?" ^, . ^ 

3. Are there any ceremonies or rituals in o\ir culture that indicate an «» , 
adolescent is officially an adult? What are they? Do you approve . ' 
or admir^ these ceremonies? > ' 

4. The%oy's fy^nds gave him very special treatment; bringing him , . "* 
gifts and rowing him about. H^ve yjour friends ever given y6u 

special treatment?. What ^vas the situ^ation? How did you feel? " ' ' « V 

: - 5. Did the Manu boy have any choice as' to whetfier he would go ' ' ' 

, ' through^ the^ ceremony? Were there alternatives available to him? 

What would you"tlDii^*ou~werc--thc4)oy2Jk\Loujd_yo^ proud of ' * 
that clioice? If there ^are similar Cveremonies .in_our culture, wlfat . . » . 

. • choices did you or will you make? Arc there alternative choices?- " ■■ : ' 
* * What would be the consequence.*; of each of these alternatives? ^ , . 

Suggested teacher's role: , ^ ' ^ ; " 

!t is important that an accepting arhi non-judgmental atmosphere be » 

established so that students do not tease or ridicuie dne^another. One 

idea is to have clear ground rules for discussion and have* the sTtKle'nts 
« work in snfiall groups; One ri>i.e could be each student can *'have the 

floor'.' for 10 minutes and the others can only ask clarifying questions 
■ like: "Tell us more about that if you car,*' or **Has anything like that ^ 
'* happened again?'* The; s^^aker is allowed to **pass'' on any questions so . • 

that he or she doesn't feel compelled to speak on anything the others ' 

wish to hear ah T<Ut. These rules will apply taall so that students can see 

their rights will ^e respect'ed and their opinio_ns listened to. - - ' *t » 
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Moral Development 



The Moral Development af)pro;rch* derives fronv the work of Lav^rendc 
Kohlberg ahd lfrs associates.^ ^ Kohlbcrg's research in ihe'acquisition and dc\'eIop- 

.ment of moraljirdgment ^led to iheidenUfication of six stages of moral reasoning .. 

Avhich develop'seqtjetitiaHy. Eacti of the;stages can be understood as a rda'tively 
intcrnaHy-consistent moral philosophy. As people nriature, t+i^ mov.c from the ' 

• fii'st stage to the second anH so on. For various reasons, however, not all persons 

/attain the highest stages of Reasoning. The stages of niotal devel-opment identified 

^by Kohlberg arc: ** . .* ^ • 

* 0 » . t ■ . , ■ '•. • * 

» 1- * * The Prjsconventional Level . • . ' " * *^ 

••. ^ 'At this level ^the jn{lividual rtfsporwJs to a moKfl decision as . 

good^^^r bad, right or wrong, only, ia ter^ms of pl(fasant or . ' 
, , • unplpasanl, consequences (punishment,.. reward, exchange of 

* ■ ^ • ' ' f4Vors),>or'in terms of 'the" physical pdwer of those who mig 

2^^pupish or reward him. The level is divided into the {o\\Xy\4 
hvo stages: . . 

' u • , " '■ * • . ^ 

\ \ * . *Stag'e l: liiinishm^nt dtyi' Obedience, The 'physical 

' : consequences of :;ction determine its goodness or 

. badness. Avoidant^c of punishment and unquestjon; 
*^ • respect fpr powf!r'are valued-iri their own^right. 

• • ' SCagc. 2:yFersa/fial Usefuln^eis, The r\ghf moral decision con- 

. . ' sists of one that satisffekone's /own needs and^occa- ' 

. ■ . ' sionally the needs of others* Human relations are 

Viewed in,terms lilcc those of the marketplace; one of / ' ' 
' ' ' , V'W^h-nging- favors or rcvengc-'ybu scratch my back / ' 

« and JMUscratch yours.' * * < ^ 

■ " ■■ ■ > 

' ^ At. this l(;vel,/maintaifHtig and supporting: ftie ihdK'iduulV 

family, group, or* nation is seen as valuatic m its own n§ht^' ' . ; 
0 S^egardless of one^ ^Wn^inimediate and,9bvjpu.^ nctds. The" 

' T^titude is one of conformity and .loyalty^ ic ihe^ Rrovjp and • • 

, . niaintaining' the group. There is aliw^onccrn for a».lively man;- ^. 

taming, supportihg;*and'justifyin^ ordeflinefSs und stabiUly in . 
the groSfp. The individual's moral choices must necessi^ily 
- confo/m to the expectatioiis and rules of the group. At this ' ^ 
■ ^ jevel, there are the following two stages: . • / 

, Stage 3:. Confqrniing to* the Will of the 'Gro'up, Pleasing o}\ 

hejping others to get ^proval or avoid disapproval. . • ^ 
^ , There is much conformity to standard ideas of what " 

. - ' the ivill of.the nfajorityi or -naturdfl- behavionilne 

U earns approval by beji}g *n ice.' • ~" ' 

• Stage 4: Law and Ord^r, Obedience do rules /or their own 
sake. Moral decisions are justified on the basis of 
fixed rules, whi(*h.are *neccssary' *6 mjnntain order. 
' Right -behavior consists of doing one's dihy, showing ' 
respect 'Tor authority,- and maintaining the given 
/ social ordtr for. its own sake. • 

Ihe Level , of 'In-depewdent Judgments Baaed ori General « 
Principles of Behavior ! . ^ ' 

* ■ ■ . 

.At th'is level, 'there h an effort to define** moral values and 
principles that 5eem generally true or .valid apart from the 
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authority ot* the groups or persons holding tFiese principles^ 
and apart from the individual's own identificalion with these 
groups. This l<*vel ag^t^has two stages:" ^ , 



S^ge 5: Social Contract, ^Co nst itu tio nalhm, and Higher La u>. 

Right action tend§ to be defined in terms of general^ 
■ . values that have b^en agreed upon by the -yvhojc 
^ * ■ " society (freedoni. equality, mercy). Aside f/orn what 

& • " ■ 'i ^. . is constitutionally^' and. democratically agreed upon, 

• * the right is a matter of persona! values and opinion,/ . 

. ' . At this level aae often sctks tONSolvq moral^issues by » 

. . passing laws, but'^laws are justrfied by more general * 
• ^ principles, e.g.. 'greatest good for greatest numberg,* 

giving everyone equal opportunity. ^.Laws can ard 
should bb challenged on changed when they are seen 
to violate more general humane principles, one has 
' . the right of revolution, because the government has « 

broken the social contract. v - " 

. Stage 6: Personal Conscience. Righl'^is defined by thc-decision • 
' ^ * .of personal conscience accord with general ethical ■ \ -iV 

firinciples that applyto all mqn *evefy where, Vegard- 
^ * r . less oL the^grWp or nation in <vhich a person lives. ^ ' 

. These principtfes are abstract and ''ethical^ (e.g., the \^ 
u . Golden Rule); they are not concrete morid rules like 

^ - . the Ten Comman^drnents. At heart these are universal 

^ principles of justice of the reciprocity and equality 

J of human, rights^, ai^d of respect for the dignity ^f °- 

' " human beings as individual persons. They are. not ; 

^ ■ p' tied to a particular culture or soci<^— ^tjci: appiy''io*''' 

. • all men everywhere. 

- ^ ■ ■ : - . ■ ^ ■ " . ■ : 

» . Kohlbcrg argues, on indepcndcul philosophical grounds, that the highest 

stages represent better, more defensible forms of moral reasoning. Tl^e. higheL 
stagt^s are better not because they .emerge later in time, huS rather, beciruse they 
provide mdre consistent,, less arbitrary .*J;[rounds For the making of moral deci- 
sions—decisions whrch affect the rigljts and welfare of-oVhcri,-, * ^ ' 

The argitment for the superioiity of higher stage reasoning is too elabonrte ,t6 
present here. In essence, the daiVn is that higher sta«ec!» permit less confused, 
inQpr^sistent, and conflictingirforal declsiorifin^king-r p^^^ the.stage two 

reasoiSer (decisions made on: basis of self-interest) has difficulty re^lving^ prob- 
Jerrrs in* vvhidH ohe|s sclf-intCfel^l conflicts wkh another's. The appeal to conven- ' 
,.tionitl. ]i6rmi ,of beHuvior (characteristic oT^stage three) provides a better formal' 
-.-^niethod of resolving conflkts tif self interest. Similarly, the stage' lour reasoner 
'(law^and order orientapon) lvui difficulty de^termining what is right i^hen tWo Kiws 
conflict or when there is^no clear legal or authoritative ruling governing a situa- 
tion, li^ the 'absence oT conven-tiohal resolutions, deciding dn the .basi^ of the 
^generaL welfare (one possibility at stage,. five) provides a better formal method for 
decision-making. . . . ^.^ ^ ^ . » - . ^ 

The educational objective of . the 'moral development apprqach to values 
education is to pro\iklc. conditions which will stimulate development to the high-j 
^st stages.^ ^ Classroom pract-iccfs designed to sUwy-ilate^ development are based on 
research, finding!; which indicate that stirtdents,oal though ^hey have dirficulty 
understanding reasoning at stages higher than their 'ovvn, prefer higher ^age rea- 
§oning."'E\posure to reasoning a't "adjacent higher ^stages helps students devetxjp 
- their reasoning, " " ^ ^ . • 

In the classrooro students: examine and discuss mond dilemmas (e.^.. Is it 
right for a rnan to^brcak the law ^md steal an over-priced drug which'might save 
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his -dying wife?): Students ai*e asked how they think the dilemmas should be 
resolved and why /their resolutions are morally defensible. In other words, ^tu- 
' dents are asked to make and defend (justify) moral judgments. 

One typical practice for the teacher is to havc'students who exhibit one stage 
of reasoning to confront one-stage-higher reasoning by either pairing them in 
discussion with students employing higher stage reasoning or by' presenting a 
^ higher stage reason and asking the students to respond^ The teacher'also eh- 
/ courages students to debate their reasons with others in small group or teacher-led 

discussions. In small group discussions it is assumed that students will be exposed 
to higher stagey reasoning because in virttially any class there will be a variety of 
stages of reasoning employed by the students. 

The foU^in^r^etch of a lesson plan- suggests how culture study could be 
i^sed in a wa^^i^ofeistent with the Moral Development approach:\ 
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. / ' This 'incident is reported by the anthropologist Malinowski>v^^ It * 
V . * . occured among a group of Trobriand I slanders in Melanasia. \^ 

\ . ■■ • • . * . * \ 

\ a village^quite close to where I was camping at that time, thert^ 

lived ^hree brothers, the eldest of ^vjiom, the headman of the clan, was^ 
blind: 111 e youngest brother used to.^take advantage of this infirmity 
and to gather the betel-nut from the palms even before it was properly 
ripe. The blind man vvas thus deprived of his^. share. One day when he ^ 
discovered a^in that he was cheated of his due, he broke into a passion x 
of fury, seized an axe, and entering his brother's house, in the dark, he 
succeeded in wounding him. The wounded man escaped and took^ 
"refuge* in the third brother's house. This one, indignant at the outrage 
.done to the youngest brother took a spear and killed the blind man. 
The tragedy had a prosaic ending^^or the murderer was put into jail for 
' • one year b^ th^ magistrate. In' the olden days-on this all my infor- ^ 
mants were uhanimous-^he would have comrnitted suicide." ■ 

1. Should the younger brother ha\c taken the nuts from the oldest 
brother? Why or why not? Does the fact that the oldest brother is 
blind affect yourxeasoning? If so, how? ^ 

2. 'Was it right for the oldest brother to go after his brothe^with an 
axe? Why or why not? 

• 3. Should the brother have killed the oldest brother? Why or why / 
not? " - . / • 

'■ ■ ■ ' , . ' . * 

4. What punishment,, if any, should the killer receive? Th^jrfdge put 
* him in jail for one year. Was that a proper punishment^'in' the past 

{ anyone who did such va "crime" would have committed suicide. 
Which punishment, if either, is right? Why? 

5. Should the brother, who took the nuts have been punished? Why 

or why not? . , " 

" • - • «. . ■> 

1 6. Which is worse in this case; stealing or killing? 

7. In thinking^about your reasons for^our answers to these questions 
does the fact that they are brothers affect your thinking in any 
way? If so, how? If they were not related but the same events 
occurred would any of your answers be different? If so, why and 
how? " - 

Suggested teacher's role: 

Because it is important to have" students encounter reasoning at dif- 
ferent stages than their own, one technique that would be appropriate 
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isy'to have each student write dowit his or her answer to questions six 
and seven. Divide the class ir.to groups according to, similarity of rea- 
sons used. Create thr<*e*person groups making sitre. that each member of- 
the thrc^-^pierson group nad used different reasons in His answers to the - 
questions. Bavp the sifiall groups discuss their response's to .the question 
emphasizmg they should compare the reasons being used by ^ach mem- . • . 

. ber of the '^\^ix<p. ** 

■ ■ ■ \ . V. . 

Values Analysis « , ' 

/ . ' . . ■ . ■■ 

•■ I* 

The purpose of the Values. Ajial.ysis approach to values education is to teach 
students to apply logical thinking and scientific iriquiry^ to the resolution of value- 
problems./^ Proponents of this approach , contend that . .anyone' making a 
value judgment commits himself to: (1) a value prindple, and (2) a set of facts 
about the value object which shows that the principle applies to the value 
object."^ 7 • ^ / ' : - 

The major activity' in this approach- is the assembly and evaluation of rele- 
vant factual information. Not just any facts will do: *To be relevant to a value 
decision, facts have to meet two conditions: (l')vthey must be facts about the 
value object; and (2) they must be fa^ts to which the evaluator ascribes some 
value rating."^^ Consequently stiident^s obtain as many facts as possible about the 
value object in questiaxi and ^hen appraise each fact as to whether it implies one 
evaluation or another. \ - 

To clarify their notion of the valuing process, the .proponents of this ap- 
proach offer the following Simple Value Model which indicates the relationship of 
facts to a value judgrnent:^^ ^ * * 



Value 

Object 

(VOl 



(Value Jucigmenl) 



Description (D) 



Value 
-Term 
(VT) 



Criterion (C) 



•The model may best be understood as indicating how a value term gels 
connected to a value object in making a value judgment. A value term is any 
rafing term like ''desiriible,'^ '*g6ocl," **right," etc. A'criterion is a statement of 
how the value term relates_to a factual clairn. A description is a factuaP claim 
about the viilue object. A value ojbject is what is to be evaluated. A value judgment 
.-is the statement connecting the'valutr term with the value object.. The following 
_[iHrd-«n rh^M^^^^-i;^ri^n<^^'^f^n ^'Xf^mpl*' of how these concepts operate in Values 
Analysis;^^, 



VO: ^ 
Air^ ' . 
Pollution 



Value Judgment: 
Air Pollution is Undcsirabjc 



D: Air pollution 
contributes to 
emphysema 
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VT: 

Undesirable 



; Any condition 
which contributes 
to emphysema is 
undesirable 



In practice, the simple model is extended to incorporate the multitude oT 
facts (both positive and negative) which are considered in making the final value 
judgment.^^ " . v 

X^alues Analysis procee4^ through the following steps:^^ 

1. Identifying and clarifying the values question. / 
.2. ' Assembling facts. " 

3. Assessing factual assertions (are the facts warranted?) . " ^ 
. 4. Clarifying the relevance of facts. « ' ' . '->*'- . 

5. Arriving at a tentative value decision. 

6. Testing the acceptability of the principle implied by the value 
decision. 25 - ' 

In general Values Analysis does not prescribe a role for the study gfothcr: 
cultures. Such study, however, could be relevant: depending upon the value, ques- 
tion being considered. For example, if the value question was about the advis- 
ability of some policy affecting persons in another culture, then some, factual 
informikiion about that culture would be relevjant to Values Xnalysis. 

It ^ difficult for a single lesson plan to capture the essence of Values AniU- 
ysis so the following is a sketch of a unit of study indicating how culture study v 
could be used in a way consistent with the approach:^^ 

Students have been studying various govei'nmental policies de- 
signed to stimulate economic growth in underdeveloped nations. In the 
'course of their study they are considering ways of^increasing the eco- 
nomic efficiency of village farmers in Lesotho/a small African courrtry. 
The Scsotho villagers plow their often rocky farm land by hand or with ^ 
the aid of oxen. One government plan was to provide tractors to plow 
the land. For various reasons the "tractor service could not be provided 
free so the farmers who wished the service would have to be charged'at 
- some TRlc'j'il was proposed that farmers be charged by the acre. That is, 
they would pay a standard fee for each acre plowed by a tractor. 

The students have identified and clarified a value question: Wou\ld 
it be desirable to provide tractor service at a per acre fee to Lesothp 
farmers? . ...... 

The students assemble facts. An\png the factual assertions they 
obtain are: ■ * « ' 

A. The farm land in the villages is either easy to plow, clay, wet 

clay, stony or ver>' stony. * ■ 

B. The usff*of tractors would substantially increase the amount ^ 
... of land that farmers could use. 

p. Fanners earn enough money from surplus* so they could' 
afford the rate. " - — j-^ 

D. Lesotho fanners measure acres as 12 paces by the length of *' ' 
the field. Thus an acre could be 12 paces by. J 50, 12 by 10, 

or whatever. " - 

E. The government measures acres by the standard British sys- 
tem. 

The students assess the accuracy of the Assembled factual asser- 
tions and find they are warranted given their research. The students 



then consider how the' facts relate to the value questionl Kor example, 
the fact that the farmers can afford the service is seen as favorable* to 
the per acre fee system. On. ^the other hand, the discrepancy between 
government acre measurement and village acre measurement is seen, as 
unfavorable .to the per acre fee system. , • 

The students continue to obtain facts. and con-sider what evalua- 
tions they tend to support. ■'■ ^. \ ^, 

» 

Finally each student constructs his or her point of view on the " „ 
tractor plan and mdicates the evid&nce used .to support the point of 
view and' the logic of ho\V the argument is constructed. 

Suggested teacjier's role: . ? 

In this unit the teacher's main responsibility, after clarifying the value ' 
question, is helping students ^obtain, factual information about the 
Sesotho, It is important that the teacher provide inforniatipn about the 
culture of the village farmers. In the absence of such information, for 
^•example, the students would not know that the farmers think of land 
measurement much differently than the government officials. Finally 
the teacher helps the students to clarify their evaluation of each factual 

assertion and to assemble their final value judgments. 

» * J. " ■ ■ 

Public Issues ' - 

The major purpose of the Public Issues approach to values education is to 
help students formulate clear and defensible points olWiew for the resolution of 
public policy disputes.^^ The proponents of this approach ar^ie that citizens in a 
democracy must be able to take positioni^ on questions of public policy. Public 
issues vaLyJn the extent to whfch jhey involve factual, definitional, and value 
considerations, but>r!as;, if not all, controversialpubHc issued e.mbody significant 
conflicts among valuesVXhesc conflicts stem in part from the recognition that our 
society is^ pluralistic in its primary value commitments^ On-;v general lev^l we value 
individualism and equality, freedom of expression and national security, majority 
rule and minority rights, and so on/These and other values often are in conllict. 
For exfimple, much of the Watergate "controversy related to conflicts between 
values of privacy and national security. Similarly, controversy over school busing 
can 6e seen as involving a con flicf between the values of equal oppprtumty and 
freedom of choice: " "! 

Partic^ular public policy questions come and go but the value conflicts per- 
sist. Thus, for cxampleTwhile Qcrtain progi'ams of the New Deal (NRA, CCC, etc.) 
no longer exist, the values controversy regarding the role of the federal govern- 
ment in personal poverty continueV-in much of the current debate about welfare 
policy. Q^nsequently, in learning to take positions bn matters of public policy, 
citizens must be able to resolve value conflicts which transcirnd pm ticuhu* policy 
\,fi}uestions. 

" The Public Issues approach has J^een characterized as jurisprudential because 
it advocates a method of conTTTct resolution which closely parallels thai employed 
by constitutiortal lawyers. There is ah emphasis on clear identification and state- 
ments* of the issues in a controversy^ use of analogies drawn From similar cases, 
and careful delineation of the principles.employed iivresolving the controversy. 

In the classroom students are taught how to use recommended discussion 
techniques (drawing analogies, making distinctions, statipg issues, stipulating del- 
initions, questioning factuhl dajfcrs, etc.) as ^ they dfbate substantive matters of 
public controversy both, contemporary antl histoVicalVThe em^phasis is on rational 
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dialogue, and studcnU arc taught to cmploy^ discussion strategics which cmbodv 
rationality. and to avoid iising irrationaTTtnTtegics siich as personal attack and issue 
avoidance. It is not expected that the class reach' agreement on disputes, but 
rather that individuals learn to clearly state, tiiscuss, and defend thejr awn points 
of view in the context of public debate. ■ 

As with the other values education approaches being considered here, the 
Ppblic Issues approTich docs.not identify a particular role for the study of other 
cultures. One of the Public Issues units. Colonial Kenya, does indicate .how cul- 
ture study can be used in the Public Issues approach The following §ketch oi a 
lesson plan illustrates how this can be done: , ^ . - 

Read llie^booklei, Colonial Kenya. The oniehls include descrip- 
tions of rituals and traditions among various tribes, how Eurqpeans 
become interested ii^^^ettling and coloiii*:.ng Kenya, the European and 
Kenyan viewsy. of government, law, and religion and** how they con- 
flicted. The booklet also describes the rise of the Mau-Mau and how 
they engaged in mass killing? of persons supportrng the colonial govem- 
' . ment. - . 

Consider and discuss such questions as: ' *• 



1. Do the believers in "^progrt^ss" or dc\elopmf-nl deserve to profit 
thtf most from 'their efforts,, or should they offer the benefits of 
change equally to all pec^k^ 

2. Man> native beliefs abo»n sickness' and how. it should be treated 
were undeistoou, by t\je Europeans, t- be superstitions and 
magical beliefs. Describe some of the modern explanations of ill- 
ness, viral infections, etc. ^V^ call these explanations scientific. 
What is the difference between superstition and science? Are our 
beliefs in science different from superstitious beliefs? 

: 3. The British believed they had to get the native Kenyans to work in . 
particular ways so thai the economy wiJuld prosper. This in\?olved 
an attempt to pers,uade the Africans to adopt the European virtues 
of h:frd workV thiiv;, ^present sacrifice for future gain, etc. Do you 
think the English were justified in trying to impose these values on 
.the^fricans in order to establish a "modem economy?" ' 

4. The Mau^Mau were tried for murder in connection with their fight 
against the government. On the other hand, soldiers are decorated 
for killing people in war. When is killing an act' of war, and when 
should it be judged by criminal law? 

5. The Mau-Mau used violent means in their revolution. Are violent 
means justified in the right for independence? American radicals, 
used violence in trying to become^ independent ftoJh' England's 
colonial rule. Were such tactics justifiable? 



Suggested teacher's role: - > 

__iD__fcs-approach-it-iS-importa-ni--thar the students clearly sfcite the 
gefieral value position they apply to a particular poficy question and 
test that positiofrby applying it in analogous situations. Therefore, in 
treatingno. 5. the teacher could have each student write down his or her 
general polic>' regarding how the Mau-Mau should be treated by the 
British.^The teacher may then describe^ome of the tactics of the Sons 
of Liberty during the American Revolution and ask the students to 
Avrite down how they fed the British should have' treated the Sons of 
Liberty. In open discusMoii students would compare thefr two policy 

■ statements and subject tJie comparisons "to 'public scrutiny. The stu- 
dents wQuld be encouraged to modify either of their statements as a 

•result of the discussion. 
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Wilsoiv^ Moral Education^ , 

-This approach, to 'values education will probably " be oleast familiar to 
American rcaders.^^ It has been developed under* the direction of the British 
philosopher John Wilson. At the moment it^ consists primarily of an extensive - 
analysis and /ationale for a particular^vipw of moral education. If curriculum 

'materials have been developed, they feave not been widely circulated in this coun- 
try. ■ . ■ . ' - ^ . . . . 
Xhe primary purpose of this approach is to help students acquire facility . 

"with content-free principles for making moral decisions^ It islin assumption of 
this. view that tlie tradftional modes of making value decisions, reliance upon the 
authority of the church or the state, arc no longer viable -to most citizens in the 
Western world. In the face of the dissolution of traditional authority we cannot 
i:*v^p% substitute some new authority, for we need some criteria or principles by 
which to judge that the njew. aythority or moral code is considered correct or 
worthy of obeying. **lf one basis for authority cah be rejected and hence result in - 
break-down, chaos, uncertainty, etc., then so can another."^^ **We are no longer 

'searching only for a leader, a hefo, a clear -and^ simple moral code to put all our 
trust in: we are searchipg for general principles which will enable us t^o assess and 
perhaps cht>ose between leaders and codes. Hence, it is really these principles 
(whatever they may be) w^ich we are going to put our money on."^^ \ 

From this general analysis Wilson goes on "to suggest certain "'second order" 
.^f aciples which characterize what it means to **do morality." These'^principles are 
'ic^cn as divorced from any particular, content ^or partisan moral point of yifw. He- 
stresses these conteni-free features of moral decision-making, describes and de- 
fends them, artd rccommenda. that they become the basis pf moral education, 
components of morality with which students should beconje adroit^ h\ v - 

Wilson^ summarizes the essential features of morality as foUiAvs:^'^ 



1. Overt- behavior by .itself— 'going through the motions'— is not suffi- 
cient for the notion of morality. A moral action is connected witli 
intention and with acting for a reason; so that we have lb know, « 
not just what people do, but Ayhy they do it. 

2. Only certain*kinds of reasons will count as good reasons. We can't 

5ay, **Any-: reasons will do", so long as they lead to the right ' - 

action**: partly because we may have serious doubts abotit what in 
fact the 'right action' is, ^ut chiefly because' of the close connec- 
tions between actions and reasons. *~ . 
.3. Good moral reasons must^be based on a rational consideration of 
. other people's interest: authority ('because so-and-so says so*) or • 

selfish desires ('because 1 feel like it') wonH cTo by themseW^^^^ — 

4. A 'rational considcranonl.docs_not necessarily involve a great deal 
of'conscibljrcicliberation, but it involves such things as regarding 

other people as' equals, knowing what their feelings are, respecting 
logic and the facts, not being deceived by linguistic confusion, and 
• having moral rules or principles .based 6n all of these. 

5. Finally,-^ man must have the.ability to act on his moral principles: 
indeed this would be one of the tests of whether he had really 

- , committed himself to'the principles in the .first place— whether 

they were really moral principles for him, as opposed to principles 
to which he paid only lip-service. 

From these conclusions abput "hiorality Wilson generates a set of moral com- 
ponents (attitudes, abilities, ways of thinking, and so on) which ser\'e as.objectives 
for moral education. Each of these components is.indicated with a Greek abbrevi- 
ation and is briefly defined as foUows:*^-^ 



PHIL - Taking other pcopjc\s inferests sclriously .and treating them as of 
, . cquiU significance to ottc's own. - ' ■ . 

EMP - The abiHt.y to be cmpathcticj to know what others feel: , 

GIG . - The -mastery of factual knowledge, partictihirly meaning aware-, 

n^^ss of the consequences ""that actions niight have. 
DIK --The ability to establish rules and principles for ^'guiding one's 
■ ^ actions. Employing ^^ood' moral reasons in relating to other. 

people's interests. ' * 

K.RAT - The ability and disposition to translate mond^tinciplcs into actioji. 

The emphasis in this approach is on enhancing stiiden^abilities to utilize 
the essential components of moral thought and action. &k5par^icular role for the 
study of other cultures is defined but, generally we ciui say that culture study 
would bcv of value to the extent it promoted greater^ability to empathize. The 
following sketch of a lesson plan indicates how thi.^ might be done: 

Read the'J^ok, Ishi in Two Worlds.^^ It is a remarkable book 
about a remarkable' eveitt. It describes in detail the disc.overy pf Ishi; » 
the last survivor of a North American Stone A^ge tribe,. the Yahi.'Twa c 
exceptionally sensitive anthropologists, T. J. \yatcrman and Alfred L. 
Kjoeber, became Ishi's guardiq^ns and friends. The book describes how^ 
Ishi responded to a culture dramatically Afferent from his own. 

, , Discuss the first two ^questions and Wgage In the role playing 

exercise outline in number 3. ' ^ " *\ 

1. Who were the people who discovered Ijihi? What did they think 
when they saw him?JlVhat did they feel when they saw him? Why 
- did they captW him? What feelings did they hav^ when they 
captured him? \ - ^ 

What did j^he authorities da with Isht-after he was captured? How ^ 
~ ^ did they^feel abciii what they were doing with Him? 

3. Imagine you w^c Ishi. How would you have. felt when ypu were 
. captured? Whdf Avould you have thought of the persons Who in- 
*" ;• carcerated you? When tht anthropologists appeared what vSroul^ 
.- you have thought of thenrf? \yhat would make 5rou trust the an- 
thropologists? How did .you feel about the" anthropologists after 
six months? . ' ^ ;r> * 

Suggested teacher's role: . • 

^ In cl^ss, role playiiig woul^ be an appropriate' technique tp'^mploy 
because it helps, studeiUs to identify 'die. feelings of others. Have the 
students play the role of JU^^i,,the anthropologists and the other, main , 
'characters in Ishi's life after capture. Have students act out the main ' . 
events in Ishi's lif;e from his discovery to his inaT Vapartmcnt" in a 
museum. After each segment, of role playing have stu'dctits discuss how 
^ it felt to be Ishi in th'e different situations. What was he thinking? What 
was he feeHng? What were the other main characters thinking anji 
feeling? • • • " 

. 1 . . ■ . 

After the role playing experience it would be appropriate to watch the 
documentary short film, Ishi in Two Worlds, and have students consider 
whether it communicated accurately, inaccurately, or not at all, any- * * 
thing about Ishi*s point oC view. 
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THE ROLE OF CULTURE STUDY IN VALUES EDUCATION 

The annlyscs in the previous section .suggest three general uses to which 
information about other cultures may be put: ' < , 

1 . ■ Providing relevant factual information ^ 

2. Developing case studies and scenarios 

3. Illustrating the variety of human thought and axstivity. 

L Providing relevanL factual iiiforination. Certain fi^ctual information about 
other cultures'' is helpful when one is making decision's about the* propriety of"* 
alternative policies affecting persons in thoscf cultures. In these case^ information 
about customs, conceptualizations, taboos, etc. is- often relevant. For example, 
the knowledge that Sesotho farmers measured acreage in ways dramatically differ- 
ent from the English systeni suggested that certain economic develqpment policifi's " 
were inappropriate. = ^ ' ' . • 

Information about other cultures is relevant to those values cdifcation 
approaches which emphasize consideration of the conseqp^fnces of actions and 
which ask students to consider** values issues which arise in tjic treatment of 
persons in. oiher cultures. None^of the currieula'reviewed devote significant time 
to consideration of values issues affecting persons in other cultures. The Public 
Issues approach occasionally does consid'cr policies affecting other cultur-t's so the 
study of other cultures would be rclej^^int at such points. The Valucs^. Analysis, 
Values Clarification, and Wilson's Moral Education approaches, in varying degrees*, 
stress the consideration of consequences in making value decisions: Such a usage, 
"of culture study rhay'be appropriate with these approaches although none^of ^ 
them explicitly raise cross-cuitural \ alue issues. * ^ 

■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ . - , :■- 

? Di^^^^ lo pin a m m r ht r^ '^rT/tnfl n ' r 'tryTrrrTTT-Tn format ion aboUt Other CUltUrCS 



can be used to construct narratKxs about persons or events. These narratives 
would be best suited for two" purposes: (a) providing stories^ which raise value 
questions, and (b) providing analogies for the clarification ^or modification of 
value positions. ^ " * 

This usage of cultural information is most appropriate for the Moral Devel- 
opment, Values Qarification, and Public Issues approaches. Case -studies or 
scenarios which present moral value cunflipts can be used as moral dilemmas f6r 
students to resolve as recommended in the Moral Development approach. In the 
Values Qarification approach such' narratives can be xfsed comparatively to help- 
students see values issues and choices in their l>wn lives. In the Public Issues 
approach scenarios can be employed as analogies which help students clarify or 
modify the value positions inherent in their policy stands.*^^ 

3. Illustrating the- variety of human thought and activity. Information about 
other cultures may be presented in ways which showthe range and complexity of 
humanity. Si|ch a Usage would be most appropriate for those approaches t,o values 
education which stress awareness. of other persons' points of view or'Vvays of life. 

This usage of information Iwould^ not play, a substantial role in any of the 
approaches; but mtfj^ have some utility in Wilson's moral education and values 
cliarification. Improvement of ability, to ernpathize is' one goal of \Vilson*s ap- 
proach. To thq extent this would entail awareness of the though ts,and feelings of 
persons in ojher^.Ultures, such information would be appropriate. One feature pf 
the valuing proce^ss in Values Clarification is consideration of alternative life 
choices. Such information may l^e useful in helping students see a wider range of 
alternative responses to value issues. 
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Qcarly cer.tain usages of information about*other cultures can be constant 
with some pbjcctives^of the variou's approacl^es to values education outlinedhere. 
One important question remains:. Should curriculum developers and ^ea^ers of 
these approaches make an effort tj) incorporate the study of other cultures into 

. values education curricula? * - • - - - - 

Onc Avay of ^ answering this question is to consider the extent to which 
Information about ot>er cultures can make a contribution to an -approach to 
values education. That is, given the purposes of a values education approach, 
would substantial incorporation of culture study make a unique contribution/a 
valuable contribution, no contribution, or a negative contribution? If culture 
atudy makes a unique or valuable "contribution to a values cducirtion approach, 
then it would be Wrth while foii curriculum developers and teachers to incpr- 
jporate culture study (usmg the suggestions I outlined earlier). If culture study 
. would make no contribution or a negative contribution, it would be^either unnec- 
essary or ill-advised to make an effort to incorporate such^study.^'^ T will, briefly 
evaluate, the nature of the contribution culture study can make in each approach: 

Vabtcs Clarifigclton: The emphasis in Values Clarirication on having stu- 
^ dents examine their own lives and their relations \wifh others in this society 
suggests that the -study of, other cultures vvquld noVmake a unique contribution. 
That is, it would appear that the goals of Values Clarification can be adequately 
rrie*t without inclusion of informatiou aboiXt other cultures. Nonetheless, fBeiicve 
culture study can mak'e a valuable Contribution in one sense. Showing studtrnts 
the types of choices and problems that persons confront in other Cultures and 
comparing these choices and problems with those thab arise in our culture may 
help students see more clearly the nature of value issues they are confronting or 
will^ confront. Using culture study as a mirror .which more clearly . shows the 
nature of values issues in students' lives cc/uld be effective. I believe it would be- 
worthwhile to, incorporate culture study, using the guidelines outlined earlier, into 
^ Values Clarifi coition. 

Moral Di.>velopment: The emphasis on having students develop their moral 
reasoning by attempting to resolve moral dilemmas suggests that culture study can 
make a valuable . contributio;i. Moral dilemmas ari'se in all cultures and, as a 
consequence., culture study can V^vide a rich source of interesting moral 
dilemmas. While culture study can make a valuable contribution to, the Moral 
Development approach, it can also make a unique contribution. One persisting 
questibn^of mdrality is: To what extent.should we make judgments aboiit persons 
and behaviors in-other cultures? That is, do the^prevailing standards in a culture 
provide adequate justification for m'oral behavior or 'shpuld culturally tran- 
scendent justifications be empFpyed? t suggest that only, through the study of. 
other cultures, in' the way outlined earlier, can students genuinely grapple with 
tliis problem of moral reasoning. Thiis, culture sturfy can make both a valuable 
and unique contribution to the Moral Development approach. 

Vabtcs Analysts: The emphasis on having students apply logical thinking and 
the stress^an obtaining relevant Tactual* information sugge;5ts that culture.study 
would not m[dv^a unique contribution to this apprpach. That. is, the goals of this 
approach could be^ adequately' met without incorporating the study of other- 
cultures. Thero^ is aiYxexception. To the extent students an^l^ze value'questions 
about other cultures (such questions. are neitfier explicitly included or excluded 
from the approach), tKey heed information about those cultures. Given the goals 
of this approach, however, itvdoes not seem necessary thai such questions be 
addressed. Therefore, it is not necessary for culture study to be incorporated 



Public Issues^' The emphasis on hefping students develop clear and defensible 
points or A'icw on public poJicy questions suggests that culture study would not 
make a unique contribution^ this^approach. As witli Vakies Analysis, however, 
' culture study is releva^iit wheirifudents are dealing with pplicy questions involving^ 
.""bflfcr' cultures: Mo^^^^^ the pl^lic^'" questions' raised in thi deal with 

. American society although there'are some units which treat inte^iiatiunal-inter- 
cultural policies. In those units informfition about other cultures makes a valuable 
« contribution. The goals of this approach can be adequately met- without inccy- 
\ porating the study of. other cultures/Iherefore, with the exception noted, it does 
^ not seem necessary to incorporate such study into the Public Issues approach. ^ 

Wilson's Moral Education: the emphasis on enhancing students* abilities to 
perform the components of morality suggests^ that culture study would n.ot make 
a unique contribution to this approach. Culture study, organized in the way 
^outlined earlier, might aid in the development of empathy. This is. purely specula- 
tive, however, and it 'is Jik'&jy that skill in empathy can be attained without such 
study;Tf these considerations arc correct, incorporating culture study would be ol 
no particulai" Vidue to Wilson's: MoraKEducation approach. ^ 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ' \ ^ ' 

in assessing u role lor culture study in values education^ oiiti point is quite 
clear. In order to be consistent with the goals of different approaches, informa- 
tion about other cultures must bv organized and selects ways. The 
orgiRiizadon and treatment of cultural information in VaTucs/CiaHficatiOn, for' 
example, would be substanlially different from the organization and treatment in 
Moral Developmena. . . ^ ' ■ , ^ 

Se^condly, the contribution Hhat can beip^a^ab by culture study variesjaccord- 
ing to the various values education approaches. Thus, the contribution which cm 
be made to fhe Moral Development ap.proifch is important and unique, while the 
contribution to Wilson's Moral Education is minimal. / . 

These observations indicate that teachers and curriculum developers who are 
considering the inclusion of /cultures study in ttieir value • ecfucatrt^n curricula- 
should be clear about which approach • they are employing. Once clear about 
which approach to values education to pursue, then do'cisioris about ysing culture 
study can be made.' At that point this book'fet should be helpful. It is my l^ypc 
that thisT^ooklet can provide'useful guidelines for/the selection, organization, and 
application of the study of other tullures in values education: 
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^•^Thc^ authors suggest some tests for valu^ pririciples tut be^cjfusc these 
tests. are not cjearly spelled put ! have chosen avoid explicating them 
in this booklet. Aiw5mbling, evaluating,^* and interpreting factual ^ 
assertions is the m^j^rv rinphasis in this approach. ^ " 

2^The factual claiira. this lesson sketch" are from^ Wallman; Sandra. 
"Concejitual Barriers*, to Cross CuUural Comihunication." Cultural 
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Sanders.) New York: Teachers College Press, J972. . " 
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to Moral Education. Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1967. See also 
^v\Vilson, Moral Education- and the Curriculum, New Yojrk: Pergamon 
Pressing. 1969. ^ ' ' - 
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^^Th^ most complete defmition of the components is in Moral Educa- 
tion and the Curriculum, 'Op, cit,, p. ^-9. A more general treatment 
^ including the rationale f of- the components may be found^ in Part I of 
Introduction to 'Morpf Education, op. cit,, w.ith further description on 
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•^"^This U35■:7^ may also play a role in the principle testing phase of 
yaliJes Analysis. See footnote 23 above. 

* ^ ■ ' . • i 

^^l encounter many teachers who claim that the study of other cul- 
tures is, in itself, ^ form of- values education in that students come to 

' believe all ways of life ^^-e of equal value. I know of no research which 
convincingly substantiiates ^uch a<:laim. Professional students of anthro- 
pol&gy vary in their moral opinions and beliefs about the nature of 
values. For example, note the views of Herbert Spencer, Ruth Benedict, 
L. T. Hobhow«r, Melville Herskovits, Davidl Bidnqy, and Robert Red- 

/ field. To me the value beliefs and commitments hdd by such students 
of anthropolog>- are wide enough to suggest tha^knowledge•of cultural 
anthropology doe%not, in itself, yield common ^aluc positions. 



